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Poverty in the United States: 2000 



INTRODUCTION 

Poverty data offer an important way to evaluate the 
nation’s economic well-being. Because poor people in the 
United States are too diverse to be characterized along 
any one dimension, this report illustrates how poverty 
rates vary by selected characteristics — age, race and His- 
panic origin, 1 nativity, family composition, work experi- 
ence, and geography. These data reveal how many people 
were poor and how the poverty population has changed. A 
description of how the Census Bureau measures poverty 
may be found on page 5. 

The estimates in this report are based on the March 
2001 Current Population Survey, conducted by the Census 
Bureau. Respondents provide answers to the best of their 
ability, but as with all surveys, the estimates may differ 
from the actual values. For further information about the 
source and accuracy of the estimates, go to 
www.census.gov/hhes/poverty/poverty00/pov00src.pdf. 

Confidence intervals for poverty rate estimates are pro- 
vided in Table A. The uncertainty in the estimates should 
be taken into consideration when using them. 

HIGHLIGHTS 

■ The poverty rate in 2000 dropped to 1 1 .3 percent, 
down half a percentage point from 1 999. This rate 
was not statistically different from the record low 
of 11.1 percent set in 1 973. About 3 1 . 1 million 
people were poor in 2000, 1 .1 million fewer than in 
1999. 

■ The decrease in poverty between 1999 and 2000 was 
not concentrated in any one region of the United States, 
although the poverty rate did fall significantly for those 
living in metropolitan areas but outside of central cities 
(7.8 percent in 2000, down from 8.3 percent in 1999). 

■ Several groups set record-low poverty rates in 2000, 
while others tied their record-lows: 

■ Blacks (22.1 percent) and female-householder fami- 
lies (24.7 percent) had their lowest measured poverty 
rates in 2000. 



'Hispanics may be of any race. About 14.2 percent of Whites, 
3.0 percent of Blacks, 1 .9 percent of Asians and Pacific Islanders, 
and 1 1 .0 percent of American Indians and Alaska Natives were of 
Hispanic origin. 

Poverty in the United States: 2000 



■ People 65 years old and over (10.2 percent), Asians 
and Pacific Islanders (1 0.8 percent), Hispanics 
(21.2 percent), White non-Hispanics (7.5 percent), 
married-couple families (4.7 percent), and people liv- 
ing in the South (1 2.5 percent) had poverty rates in 
2000 that were not statistically different from their 
measured lows. 

■ The poverty rate for people under 1 8 years old dropped 
to 1 6.2 percent in 2000 (down from 1 6.9 percent in 

1 999) — their lowest poverty rate since 1 979. 

■ The poverty rate declined more for 1 8- to 24-year-olds 
than for any other age group. 

■ Poverty rates fell for Blacks (from 23.6 percent to 

22.1 percent) and Hispanics (from 22.8 percent to 

21 .2 percent) between 1 999 and 2000. 2 

■ While Blacks remained disproportionately poor, the dif- 
ference in poverty rates between Blacks and White non- 
Hispanics narrowed since the most recent poverty rate 
peak. In 1 993, the Black poverty rate was 23.2 percent- 
age points higher than that for White non-Hispanics; by 
2000 this difference had fallen to 14.6 percentage 
points. 

■ Compared with the most recent poverty rate peak in 

1 993, a greater percentage of people in 2000 lived in 
families with at least one worker, and the poverty rate 
for people in these families fell since 1993; however, 
poor family members in 2000 were more likely to be 
living with at least one worker. 

POVERTY IN THE UNITED STATES 

The poverty rate in 2000 dropped to 11.3 percent, 
down half a percentage point from 1 999 (1 1 .8 percent) 
and was not statistically distinguishable from the record- 
low 11.1 percent set in 1 973. 3 About 1 .1 million fewer 
people were poor in 2000 than in 1999. 

Many groups with poverty rate declines between 1 999 
and 2000 historically have had high poverty rates. Most of 
the net decline in the overall poverty rate occurred among 
children and people 1 8 to 24 years old. Other groups with 



2 1n both 1 999 and 2000, the poverty rates for Blacks and His- 
panics were not statistically different from each other. 

3 The 2000 poverty rate (1 1 .3 percent) was also not signifi- 
cantly different from the poverty rate in 1 979 (11.7 percent), but 
was lower than the rate for every year since, thus making the 
2000 poverty rate the lowest in 21 years. 
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Table A. 

People and Families in Poverty by Selected Characteristics: 1999 and 2000 

(Numbers in thousands. For an explanation of confidence intervals (C.L), see "Standard errors and their use" at www.census.gov/hhes/poverly/povertyOO/povOOsrc.pdf) 







2000 below poverty 






1999 below poverty 






Change 1 1999 to 2000 




Characteristic 


Number 


90 -pet. 
C.l. (±) 


Percent 


90-pct. 
C.l. (±) 


Number 


90-pct. 
C.l. (±) 


Percent 


90-pct. 
C.l. (±) 


Number 


90-pct. 
C.l. (±) 


Percent 


90-pct. 
C.l. (±) 


PEOPLE 


























Total 


31,139 


880 


11.3 


0.3 


32,258 


893 


11.8 


0.3 


'-1,113 


931 


*-0.5 


0.3 


Family Status 


























In families 


22.088 


755 


9.6 


0.3 


23,396 


775 


10.2 


0.3 


*-1,308 


803 


*-0.6 


0.4 


Householder 


6.226 


227 


8.6 


0.3 


6,676 


237 


9.3 


0.3 


*-450 


265 


*-0.7 


0.4 


Related children under 18 


11.086 


451 


15.7 


0.7 


11,510 


457 


16.3 


0.7 


—424 


477 


-0.7 


0.7 


Related children under 6 


3,931 


283 


16.9 


1.3 


4,170 


290 


18.0 


1.3 


-240 


299 


-1.2 


1.4 


In unrelated subfamilies 


520 


59 


39.4 


5.2 


558 


61 


39.1 


4.9 


-37 


63 


0.3 


5.3 


Reference person 


198 


36 


37.5 


7.9 


216 


38 


37.9 


7.6 


-18 


39 


-0.4 


8.1 


Children under 18 


314 


82 


41.8 


12.3 


336 


86 


41.0 


11.7 


-22 


87 


0.8 


12.6 


Unrelated individual 


8,530 


276 


18.9 


0.6 


8.305 


271 


19.1 


0.7 


226 


288 


-0.2 


0.7 


Male 


3,458 


161 


16.0 


0.8 


3,398 


160 


16.3 


0.8 


60 


169 


-0.3 


0.8 


Female 


5.073 


202 


21.6 


0.9 


4,907 


197 


21.7 


0.9 


166 


209 


-0.1 


1.0 


Race 2 and Hispanic Origin 


























White 


21 .291 


742 


9.4 


0.3 


21,922 


752 


9.8 


0.3 


-631 


852 


-0.3 


0.4 


Non-Hispanic 


14.572 


622 


7.5 


0.3 


14,875 


628 


7.7 


0.3 


-303 


714 


-0.2 


0.4 


Black 


7,901 


416 


22.1 


1.2 


8,360 


423 


23.6 


1.2 


*-459 


441 


*-1.5 


1.2 


Asian and Pacific Islander 


1.226 


178 


10.8 


1.6 


1,163 


173 


10.7 


1.6 


63 


184 


0.1 


1.6 


Hispanic 3 


7.155 


398 


21.2 


1.2 


7,439 


401 


22.8 


1.2 


-283 


334 


*-1.5 


1.0 


Age 

Under 18 years 


11.633 


461 


16.2 


0.6 


12,109 


467 


16.9 


0.7 


-476 


487 


*-0.7 


0.7 


18 to 64 years 


16.146 


648 


9.4 


0.4 


16,982 


663 


10.0 


0.4 


’-836 


688 


*-0.6 


0.4 


1 8 to 24 years 


3,893 


192 


14.4 


0.7 


4,603 


207 


17.3 


0.8 


*-710 


211 


*-2.9 


0.8 


25 to 34 years 


3,892 


199 


10.4 


0.5 


3,968 


201 


10.5 


0.5 


-75 


209 


-0.1 


0.6 


35 to 44 years 


3,678 


192 


8.2 


0.4 


3,733 


194 


8.3 


0.4 


-55 


204 


-0.1 


0.5 


45 to 54 years 


2,441 


158 


6.4 


0.4 


2,466 


158 


6.7 


0.4 


-25 


166 


-0.3 


0.4 


55 to 59 years 


1,175 


110 


8.8 


0.8 


1,179 


110 


9.2 


0.9 


—4 


117 


-0.4 


0.9 


60 to 64 years 


1,066 


105 


10.2 


1.0 


1,033 


104 


9.8 


1.0 


33 


110 


0.4 


1.0 


65 years and over 


3,360 


179 


10.2 


0.5 


3,167 


174 


9.7 


0.5 


*192 


186 


0.5 


0.6 


Nativity 


























Native 


26,442 


816 


10.7 


0.3 


27,507 


831 


11.2 


0.3 


* -1 ,065 


864 


*-0.5 


0.4 


Foreign bom 


4,697 


411 


15.7 


1.4 


4,751 


413 


16.8 


1.5 


-54 


433 


-1.1 


1.5 


Naturalized citizen 


1,107 


201 


9.7 


1.8 


968 


188 


9.1 


1.8 


139 


204 


0.6 


1.9 


Not a citizen 


3,590 


360 


19.4 


1.9 


3,783 


368 


21.3 


2.1 


-193 


382 


-1.9 


2.1 


Region 


























Northeast 


5.433 


357 


10.3 


0.7 


5,678 


364 


10.9 


0.7 


-244 


378 


-0.6 


0.7 


Midwest 


5,971 


411 


9.5 


0.7 


6,210 


419 


9.8 


0.7 


-239 


436 


-0.3 


0.7 


South 


12,205 


595 


12.5 


0.6 


12,538 


602 


13.1 


0.6 


-333 


628 


-0.5 


0.7 


West 


7.530 


474 


11.9 


0.8 


7,833 


482 


12.6 


0.8 


-303 


502 


-0.6 


0.8 


Residence 


























Inside metropolitan areas 


24,296 


788 


10.8 


0.4 


24,816 


796 


11.2 


0.4 


-520 


831 


*-0.4 


0.4 


Inside central cities 


12,967 


589 


16.1 


0.7 


13,123 


592 


16.4 


0.7 


-156 


620 


-0.2 


0.8 


Outside central cities 


11,329 


553 


7.8 


0.4 


11,693 


561 


8.3 


0.4 


-364 


584 


*-0.4 


0.4 


Outside metropolitan areas 


6,843 


530 


13.4 


1.1 


7,442 


553 


14.3 


1.1 


*-599 


568 


-0.9 


1.1 


FAMILIES 


























Total 


6,226 


227 


8.6 


0.3 


6,676 


237 


9.3 


0.3 


*-450 


265 


*-0.7 


0.4 


White 


4,153 


179 


6.9 


0.3 


4,377 


184 


7.3 


0.3 


*-224 


215 


*-0.4 


0.4 


Non-Hispanic 


2,820 


145 


5.3 


0.3 


2,942 


148 


5.5 


0.3 


-121 


173 


-0.2 


0.3 


Black 


1,686 


109 


19.1 


1.3 


1,898 


117 


21.9 


1.4 


*-212 


128 


*-2.8 


1.5 


Asian and Pacific Isiander 


235 


39 


8.8 


1.5 


258 


41 


10.3 


1.7 


-23 


46 


-1.5 


1.8 


Hispanic 3 


1,431 


100 


18.5 


1.4 


1,525 


104 


20.2 


1.4 


-94 


97 


*-1.7 


1.3 


Type of Family 


























Married-couple 


2,638 


140 


4.7 


0.3 


2,673 


140 


4.8 


0.3 


-35 


160 


-0.1 


0.3 


White 


2,163 


125 


4.4 


0.3 


2,161 


125 


4.4 


0.3 


2 


148 


- 


0.3 


Non-Hispanic 


1,447 


100 


3.3 


0.2 


1,457 


100 


3.3 


0.2 


-10 


120 


- 


0.3 


Black 


260 


41 


6.1 


1.0 


294 


44 


7.1 


1.1 


-35 


49 


-1.1 


1.2 


Asian and Pacific Islander 


169 


33 


7.7 


1.5 


162 


33 


8.1 


1.6 


7 


38 


-0.4 


1.8 


Hispanic 3 


742 


71 


14.1 


1.4 


728 


71 


14.2 


1.4 


14 


67 


- 


1.3 


Female householder, no husband 




















181 


*-3.1 


1.6 


present 


3,099 


151 


24.7 


1.3 


3,531 


163 


27.8 


1.4 


*—432 


White 


1,656 


109 


20.0 


1.4 


1,883 


115 


22.5 


1.5 


*-227 


133 


*-2.5 


1.7 


Non-Hispanic 


1,127 


89 


16.9 


1.4 


1,255 


94 


18.6 


1.5 


*-127 


107 


*-1.8 


1.7 


Black 


1,303 


95 


34.6 


2.8 


1,499 


102 


39.3 


3.0 


*-196 


114 


*-4.7 


3.3 


Asian and Pacific Islander 


60 


20 


19.9 


7.1 


76 


23 


23.1 


7.4 


-17 


25 


-3.1 


8.3 


Hispanic 3 


597 


64 


34.2 


4.0 


686 


69 


38.8 


4.3 


*-89 


63 


*-4.6 


4.0 



- Represents zero. * Statistically significant at the 90-percent confidence level. 

’As a result of rounding, some differences may appear to be slightly higher or lower than the differences of the reported rates. 
2 Data for American Indians and Alaska Natives are not shown separately. 

3 Hispanics may be of any race. 

Source: U.S. Census Bureau, Current Population Survey, March 2000 and 2001. 
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significant poverty rate decreases were Blacks, Hispanics, 
and families with a female householder and no husband 
present. These groups have historically had high poverty 
rates (see Appendix Tables A-l to A-3). The decrease in 
poverty between 1 999 and 2000 did not appear concen- 
trated in any one region of the United States, although the 
suburbs of metropolitan areas did show a poverty rate 
decrease. 4 Table A presents the number of poor and pov- 
erty rates in 1 999 and 2000 for many demographic 
groups, and shows which groups had significant changes. 

The drop in the poverty rate between 1999 and 2000 
belongs to a larger story of economic recovery since the 
last recession. 5 Figure 1 shows the number of poor and 
poverty rate over time, beginning with 1 959 (the first year 
for which poverty data are available), and labels which 
years had recessions. Poverty rates have tended to peak 
just after a recession. 6 After the most recent recession, the 



4 ln this report “suburb" is defined as within a metropolitan 
area but outside of a central city. 

According to the National Bureau of Economic Research, Inc., 
the most recent recession began in July 1990 and ended in March 
1991. 

6 The poverty rate is a lagging indicator, since it responds after 
changes in the overall economy have taken place. The lag, in 

part, comes from the poverty measure’s computation — it uses 
income from the entire calendar year. 



poverty rate peaked in 1 993 (1 5.1 percent), although that 
was not an all-time high. 7 Figures 2 and 3 show historical 
poverty rates by age and by race and Hispanic origin. 
Between 1993 and 2000, each group depicted had statisti- 
cally significant declines in their poverty rates. Notably, 
those groups with higher poverty rates had their rates fall 
further than those with lower poverty rates. In particular, 
the poverty rate differentials between Blacks and White 
non-Hispanics, and between Hispanics and White non- 
Hispanics both fell (see “Race and Hispanic Origin” on 
page 6). Complete comparisons of 2000 estimates with 
1993 are presented in Appendix Table A-4. 

The year 2000 also brought historically low poverty 
rates for some groups. Blacks and female-householder 
families set record lows, while those aged 65 and over, 
White non-Hispanics, Asians and Pacific Islanders, Hispan- 
ics, married-couple families, and people living in the South 
had poverty rates not statistically different from their his- 
toric lows. 



7 The poverty rate in 1993 did not change significantly from 
1992. 



Figure 1 . 

Number of Poor and Poverty Rate: 1959 to 2000 




31 .1 million 



1 1 .3 percent 



1959 1964 1969 1974 1979 1984 1989 1994 2000 



Note: The data points represent the midpoints of the respective years. The latest recession began in July 1 990 and ended in March 1991. 
Source: U.S. Census Bureau, Current Population Survey, March 1 960-2001 . 
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Figure 2. 

Poverty Rates by Age: 1959 to 2000 



Percent 



ilf Recession 




- 1 6.2 percent 

- 1 0.2 percent 
-9.4 percent 



1959 



1964 



1969 



1974 



1979 



1984 



1989 



1994 



2000 



Note: The data points represent the midpoints of the respective years. The latest recession began in July 1 990 and ended in March 199). 
Data for people 18 to 64 and 65 and older are not available from 1960 to I96S. 

Source: U.S. Census Bureau, Current Population 5urvey, March 1960-2001. 



Figure 3. 

Poverty Rates by Race and Hispanic Origin: 1959 to 2000 



Percent 



Hill Recession 




22.1 percent 

21.2 percent 



1 0.8 percent 

9.4 percent 

7.5 percent 



Note: The data points represent the midpoints of the respective years. The latest recession began in July 1990 and ended in March 1991. 

Data for Blacks are not available from 1 960 to 1 965. Data for the other race and Hispanic origin groups are shown from the first year available. 
His panics may be of any race. 

Source: U.S. Census Bureau. Current Population Survey, March 1960-2001. 
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How the Census Bureau Measures Poverty 

Following the Office of Management and Budget’s (OMB) Statistical Directive 14, the Census Bureau uses a set of 
money income thresholds that vary by family size and composition to determine who is poor (see the matrix below). 

Poverty Thresholds in 2000 toy Size of Family and Number of Related Children Under 18 Years 
(Dollars) 



Related children under 18 years 



Size of family: unit 


None 


One 


Two 


Three 


Four 


Five 


Six 


Seven 


Eight or 
more 


One person (unrelated individual): 




















Under 65 years 


8,959 


















65 years and over 


8,259 


















Two people: 




















Householder under 65 years .... 


11,531 


11,869 
















Householder 65 years and over . 


10,409 


11,824 
















Three people 


13,470 


13,861 


13,874 














Four people 


17,761 


18,052 


17,463 


17,524 












Five people 


21,419 


21,731 


21,065 


20,550 


20,236 










Six people 


24,636 


24,734 


24,224 


23,736 


23,009 


22,579. 








Seven people 


28,347 


28,524 


27,914 


27,489 


26,696 


25,772 


24,758 






Eight people 


31,704 


31,984 


31,408 


30,904 


30,188 


29,279 


28,334 


28,093 




Nine people or more 


38,138 


38,322 


37,813 


37,385 


36,682 


35,716 


34,841 


34,625 


33,291 



Source: U.S. Census Bureau. 



If a family's total income is less than that family's complete description of what people and families need 

threshold, then that family, and every individual in it, is to live. Moreover, while we use the official measure to 



considered poor. The official poverty thresholds do not 
vary geographically, but they are updated annually for 
inflation using the Consumer Price Index (CPI-U). The 
official poverty definition counts money income before 
taxes and does not include capital gains and noncash 
benefits (such as public housing, Medicaid, and food 
stamps). 

Example: Suppose Family A consists of five people: 
two children, their mother, father, and great-aunt. Fam- 
ily A’s poverty threshold in 2000' was $21 ,065. Suppose 
also that each member had the following incomes in 
2000: 

Mother $10,000 

Father 5,000 

Great-aunt 10,000 

First child 0 

Second child 0 

Total: $25,000 



report poverty data, most aid programs use different 
dollar amounts as eligibility criteria. 

Poverty rates and the number of poor are one impor- 
tant way of examining people's well-being; however, 
this report also presents other more detailed measures. 
For further discussion about poverty measurement, see 
the sections “Depth of Poverty Measures” and “Experi- 
mental Poverty Measures.” 

For a history of the official poverty measure see 
Fisher, Cordon, ‘The Development of the Orshansky 
Thresholds and Their Subsequent History as the Offi- 
cial U.S. Poverty Measure” at www.census.gov/hhes/ 
poverty, /povmeas/papers/orshansky.html. 

Weighted average thresholds: Some data users 
want a summary of the 48 thresholds to get a general 
sense of the “poverty line.” These average thresholds 
provide that summary but they are not used to com- 
pute poverty data. 



Since their total family income, $25,000, was greater 
than their threshold ($21 ,065), the family would not be 
considered “poor” according to the official poverty mea- 
sure. 

While the thresholds in some sense represent fami- 
lies’ needs, the official poverty measure should be inter- 
preted as a statistical yardstick rather than as a 



One person 
Two people 
Three people 
Four people 
Five people 
Six people 
Seven people 
Eight people 
Nine people or more 



$ 8,794 
11,239 
13,738 
17,603 
20,819 
23,528 
26,754 
29,701 
35,060 
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